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DR. JOHN A. BRASHEAR. 


On the ninth of last April Dr. John A. Brashear, a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, died. 
He had been in failing health for several months and the 
end came as peacefully as he had lived. He was by far 
the most distinguished scientist in Pittsburgh, as is indi- 
cated by the large number of learned bodies of which he was 
an honored member, and from the numerous degrees 
conferred upon him by universities and colleges all over 
the land. What was, however, of more moment was the 
fact that he was the best beloved citizen of the community 
in which he lived. But the knowledge of his amiable quali- 
ties was not confined to Pittsburgh. A few years ago, when 
Martin G. Brumbaugh was governor of Pennsylvania, he 
was asked by the officers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
to indicate the most popular citizen of Pennsylvania. After 
consulting leading men of the state, Governor Brumbaugh 
unhesitatingly named John A. Brashear. 

His life fully illustrates the fact that no matter how 
humble a man’s origin may be, yet by energy and persever- 
ance he can achieve the highest position in life. Beginning 
as a machinist, John A. Brashear studied at night and 
gained an education. Drifting into astronomy and making 
its study his lifework he went into the manufacture of 
astronomical instruments, and gained an international repu- 
tation. The autobiography which Dr. Brashear was writ- 
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ing during the last few months of his life, if published, 
should be an inspiration to every aspiring young man and 
woman in the land. The secret of his popularity is indicated 
in the letter which he wrote to his old friend, Mr. David F. 
Henry, when he gave as his creed the following verse: 


“Tis the human touch in this world that counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine— 

That means far more to the sinking heart 
Than shelter or bread or wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day, 

But the touch of the hand and the sound of the voice 
Live on in the soul always.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF HON. JAMES ROSS. 
BY 
HON. THOMAS MELLON.* 


My personal knowledge of the Hon. James Ross com- 
menced in 1834, when I entered as a student at the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, then located in the large stone 
building at the corner of Third and Smithfield streets. It 
was erected by the state for the purpose, and was destroyed 
by the great fire of 1845. 


Mr. Ross’ private residence was an impretentious frame 
building which stood in an orchard on a lot of six or seven 
acres, situated between Grant and Ross streets, and ex- 
tended from Fourth Street up over Grant’s Hill to near 
High Street. Fifth Avenue and Diamond Street have since 
been located across the upper end of these grounds, and the 
Court House and jail are built on part of it. The distributing 
reservoir of the city water works was then immediately op- 
posite the Court House. 

Mr. Ross’ dwelling was but a short distance from the 
University, and he was a conspicuous figure while on his 
way to and from the Court House, which was then located 
on the west side of the Diamond on Market Street. I should 
judge that Mr. Ross was some inches over six feet in height, 
well proportioned and of imposing presence, although the 
infirmities of age had already begun to manifest themselves 
when I first knew him. 

He was rightly regarded among the students as one of 
the greatest men of the country, and more especially on ac- 
count of his high reputation for scholarly attainments. 

When a young man, before he studied law, he had filled 
the position of Latin and Greek professor in the Canons- 
burg Academy, in Washington County, which afterwards 
became Jefferson College, the alma mater of great numbers 
of professional men scattered throughout the United States. 
Jefferson and Washington Colleges have since been consol- 
idated into Washington and Jefferson College, located at 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 





*Written in 1896. 
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But my opportunities of seeing and knowing Mr. Ross 
and his character and reputation were increased after I had 
entered the law office of ex-Judge Shaler as a student in 
1837. Mr. Ross and Judge Shaler were intimate friends. 
Mr. Ross had then retired from the practice of the law, but 
was often personally interested in law questions and cases, 
as he possessed considerable wealth in mortgages and real 
estate. 

One of his peculiarities was that in any case in which 
he was interested he acted as his own lawyer, not so much 
to avoid expense, as that it saved him the trouble of stating 
and explaining the case to others as fully as he understood 
it himself. 

I happened into the District Court one day when he 
was arguing an important question regarding the lien of 
a mortgage before Judge Grier, who was afterwards ele- 
vated to the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and is still regarded here as one of the most eminent 
judges whom Allegheny County has ever had. I was inter- 
ested to hear Mr. Ross’ argument on account of his great 
reputation and the importance of the question involved. 
He then seldom appeared in Court. I expected quite a 
formal argument, but was disappointed in that respect. He 
stood carelessly with one hand resting on the railing in 
front of the judge and in a quiet way talked the matter 
over, as it were. But the close attention with which Judge 
Grier listened indicated that Mr. Ross was making an able 
argument, and although he spoke in a conversational way, 
he presented a chain of strong links logically connected. 

His reputation among the lawyers was of the highest 
order. At the time I speak of he was considered the nestor 
of the bar, and the regard and esteem for him approached 
veneration. In his prime, which was before I knew him, his 
influence over a jury was considered invincible, not 
so much from any display of eloquence, for he always 
avoided this both in private and professional life, but his 
power was said to result from his peculiar method and his 
persuasiveness and keen knowledge of human nature. 

His practice had always been confined to important 
cases, mostly questions of land titles or where large sums 
of money were involved. His clients were of the wealthier 
class of business men and manufacturers and real estate 
owners of the city and throughout the western end of the 
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state. Several years after the time referred to some of the 
law business of the heirs and the legal representatives of 
his former clients fell into my hands, and I occasionally 
came across Mr. Ross’ bills for legal services, invariably in 
his own hand writing, and I was surprised at the moderation 
of his fees and charges. 

Although in those days no extortionate fees were ob- 
tained by the lawyers, yet Mr. Ross’ charges were made 
on a scale even lower than ordinary, while his clients were 
of the wealthiest class, and the matters in which the services 
‘were rendered were always important. It led me to wonder 
how he had accumulated so large an estate because he 
was quite rich, although not among the wealthiest citizens, 
and he never speculated. He lived in a plain economical 
way without ostentation. What surplus he could spare 
from his professional income, he invested in farm lands or 
unimproved property in the suburbs of the city, which was 
worth but little at the time but increased rapidly in value 
as time went on and the city increased in size and wealth. 
Such was the secret of his leaving a very considerable 
estate. 

I knew of but three of his children, but he may have 
had others. One son, the most promising in ability and en- 
ergy, was drowned while crossing a creek on horseback 
about twelve miles from the city. He was only twenty 
years of age. The creek was in flood, and the horse 
floundered and young Ross became entangled in the stir- 
rups. The father took his loss greatly to heart. Another 
son, James, was highly educated, and a polished gentleman, 
but lacked energy and never attended to business of any 
kind. He survived his father many years. 

Mrs. Aspinwall was the only one of his daughters whom 
I remember. Her husband was the well-known ship owner 
in the Aspinwall lines whose route was between New York 
and Liverpool. I think she was without children, and after 
her husband’s death she returned to Pittsburgh, and had 
a quaint-shaped house built in a secluded piece of woodland, 
part of her father’s estate, where she resided as a recluse 
for the remainder of her life. 

Besides Mr. Ross’ professional fame, he possessed other 
qualities of heart and mind which endeared him to his 
clients and the general public. He was reputed never to 
have accepted a retainer in a case unless he was reasonably 
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well satisfied of the honesty of both the case and the client, 
and from that time on he became the personal friend and 
faithful adviser of his client in all matters of importance, 
personal as well as legal. 

One instance, among many others of his noble char- 
acter, happened to fall within my own knowledge. 

In 1820, Jacob Negley, who had long been a favorite 
client of his, was one of the wealthiest land owners in the 
vicinity of the city. He owned 1700 acres of land situated 
five miles east of the city limits, now the chief residence 
section of the city, and known as the East End. Mr. Negley 
was an enterprising man and one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to locate and macadamize the turnpike road run- 
ning eastward from the city to Greensburg and Stoyestown 
on the way to Philadelphia, within the city now known as 
Penn Avenue. As soon as this road was located and opened 
through his lands, Mr. Negley built the first steam flouring 
mill in the western end of the state and laid out the 
town of East Liberty, since absorbed in the East End 
district. As the machinery for the mill was unfamiliar 
to the machinists of the time, the cost of its construction 
was very great and ran him into debt beyond his 
expectation and his ability to pay. He would have 
had no difficulty in meeting all demands, however, had it 
not been for the memorable panic of 1818, which set in just 
after the mill was in running order. Several memorable 
panics have occurred since that time, but history shows 
this one to have been the most disastrous to property values 
and to have caused the greatest stringency in money which 
ever happened in this section. The panic found Mr. 
Negley some thirty thousand dollars in debt, being half the 
cost of the mill, and it crushed him, not only financially, but 
in health and spirits. Money was not obtainable at any sac- 
rifice, and his extensive estate in lands as well as the mill 
and numerous other buildings were seized by the sheriff, 
but the owner did not survive to see them sold under the 
executions. He died during the year of his worst financial 
difficulties, leaving a widow and eight children, the oldest 
of the boys not having reached his majority. Mr. Ross 
had been Mr. Negley’s friend and legal advisor throughout 
his business career and during his financial difficulties, but 
neither Mr. Ross nor any other friend was in condition finan- 
cially to stem the tide. Most of the wealthy business men of 
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the city went down at the same time. The wealthiest among 
those who succumbed was James O’Hara, who nevertheless 
survived the storm and left an immense estate to his family. 
It is said of Mr. Ross that he never forgot a client whom 
he respected, and although he could not at first avert the 
financial disaster which overwhelmed Mr. Negley, he did not 
forget the widow and children. Being in a better condition 
pecuniarily when the sheriff’s sales of the properties came 
off, Mr. Ross purchased them as they were sold from time 
to time, including the mill, and became the sole owner with- 
out any pre-arrangement or consultation with the widow or 
children, who expected nothing less than to vacate the 
premises. And to make arrangements for this purpose the 
widow sent her eldest son to Mr. Ross, who appeared very 
friendly and more concerned to know how they were get- 
ting on than to obtain possession of the properties purchased 
by him. 

After learning that the mother and the younger boys 
attended to the farm and that the two older boys were still 
running the mill and marketing the product, he advised 
them to keep on working as before and he would be better 
able to tell what might be done on his part after seeing 
what they could do for themselves. Affairs remained in this 
condition for a year or two, the mill was doing well, times 
were improving, and real estate values were rising again. 
Mr. Ross then directed that all the money they could spare 
beyond the expense of running the business should be de- 
posited with him, and if times continued to improve until 
part of the lands could be sold without too much sacrifice, 
enough might be saved to compensate them for their labor 
and perhaps more, as he would be satisfied if he received 
his money back with six per cent. interest. No written con- 
tracts or obligations were entered into between him and the 
family at any time. : 

It required about ten years to refund the money that 
Mr. Ross had expended in the purchases with the interest. 
When that had been accomplished he called in James Hi- 
lands, at the time the land surveyor of the county, and di- 
rected him to make a careful survey of all the real estate 
that was left, and to divide it into eight shares of equal 
value, or as nearly that as he and such of the neighbors on 
whose judgment he could rely might agree upon. A fifteen- 
acre tract of the most valuable part of the land was in addi- 
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tion set aside for the two older sons as a reward for their 
extra services. When the land was plotted in this way Mr. 
Ross made a deed to each child for his or her share, declin- 
ing any compensation for his services, declaring that his 
compensation lay in the success that their good manage- 
ment had achieved. The widow relinquished all claim in the 
estate, as she had ample property in her own right, received 
from her father’s estate. When Mr. Ross’ connection with 
the transaction ended land values had advanced to such an 
extent that the share which each child received was worth 
about one hundred thousand dollars; and this land has been 
increasing in value ever since. 

In making this division the surveyor found it necessary 
to lay out a road or street through the main part of the 
property for common use, which still bears his name, Hi- 
land Avenue. Mr. Ross had also come to the rescue of 
James O’Hara, another of his wealthy clients, whom the 
panic had driven to the wall. And by his aid and generosity 
and good advice the greater part of the vast O’Hara estate 
was saved to the O’Hara and Denny families. 

I give the facts and particulars contained in the above 
narrative as I have heard them often from Mrs. Negley, 
the widow, who in 1843 became my mother-in-law. But I 
have never been made aware that Mr. Ross ever resided in 
Ohio, or that a county in that state was named for him. 

Mr. Ross was not only an able and learned and exceed- 
ingly industrious lawyer, but a wise and able statesman, 
and although not of the then dominant political party, fre- 
quently had honors thrust upon him. He was one of the 
high-toned and honorable class of sta.esmen who were more 
numerous in his day than now. 
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AN OLD SONG BOOK. 


The book was picked up in the early days of the Civil 
War in a passenger car, which had been occupied by sol- 
diers, and which had just come from the road and been 
placed in the yard at the Outer Depot of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, in Allegheny. The man 
who found the book was an employee of the railroad com- 
pany, who took it home and gave it to his children. It re- 
mained in the possession of the family all these years, and 
at present, with one of the covers half gone, and minus the 
title page and most of the instructions in singing in the 
first part of the book, is owned by the surviving child, a 
son, now grown into a middle-aged man. He prizes it as one 
of his choicest possessions; the songs within its covers re- 
call to him many tender recollections of his childhood, and 
the book has about it the halo of the Civil War. 

The book was probably dropped by some young soldier 
on his way to the seat of war, or perhaps journeying 
home on a furlough. It was evidently a school song 
book and must have been published before the war 
began, as it contains none of the war songs which appeared 
during the struggle and later became so popular. Inside of 
the front and back covers are several names written in 
blue ink in boyish or girlish hands. On the front cover, 
close together, are the names of Thomas Eden and Ida May, 
and on the back cover the same names appear again, the 
one under the other. Then there is the name of Frank May, 
and under this is a name that looks like Hinese O. Maley, 
but may be Heloise O. Maley. A rude representation of a 
soldier pointing a bayonet is beside the names of the two 
couples. 

What a wealth of memories the names, and the picture 
of the soldier suggest! Who were Thomas Eden and Ida 
May? Where did they live? Were they boy and girl lovers? 
Was Frank May the lover of Hinese O. Maley? Were both of 
the boys soldiers? Did they fall in battle or die of disease 
in camp, and do they lie buried in unknown southern graves? 
And did the girls mourn for them the rest of their days? 
Or did the soldiers come home from the war and marry 
their early loves? Are any of those whose names are 
written in the book living today? 
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If the book has made such a lasting impression on the 
present possessor, what a wonderful delight it would be to 
the persons whose names appear there could they again see 
it! They would be old men and old women now, but the re- 
membrance of the old songs would make them young again 
and bring back the happy days of their long lost youth. 

When the book was published men and women were 
governed largely by sentiment; they were more intent on 
securing their happiness than in the pursuit of wealth. In 
the songs printed in this volume many of the best emotions 
are expressed, love, joy, hope, filial affection, mother love, 
sorrow, yearning, humor, ambition, patriotism. But through 
most of the love songs there runs a vein of sadness; they 
tell the story of loved ones who have died, and died young. 
This mournful tone may have been typical of the time. 
Abraham Lincoln and many other public men of that day 
were strongly imbued with the feeling. 

Many persons of the older generation will remember 
the songs. Most of them were first sung seventy or 
seventy-five years ago, but continued to be in vogue for at 
least a decade after the close of the Civil War. Some of 
them are occasionally heard today. Who of that genera- 
tion has forgotten “Gentle Annie,” written and composed 
by Pittsburgh’s own Stephen C. Foster, or “Nettie Moore?” 
In “Nettie Moore” there is even a larger measure of genuine 
poetry than in “Gentle Annie,” and the lines will be read to- 
day with as much appreciation as fifty or sixty years ago. 
Romantic Indian legends are idealized in “The Light Canoe” 
and “The Blue Juniata.” 

“The Hazel Dell” and “Lillie Dale” are both dear to 
those who were children in the Civil War days; and who 
of that time or now has not loved to hear or to sing “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird?” A mother’s love is beautifully exem- 
plified in the charming song of “Nellie Gray.” The linger- 
ing thoughts of childhood are tenderly expressed in “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “The Old House.” The restless disposi- 
tion of the pioneer in his westward movement that continued 
from the settlement of the country to recent years, and the 
yearning of the aboriginee for the home of his ancestors are 
vividly portrayed in “To the West” and “The Indian’s 
Prayer.” “Make Your Mark” is a spur to the ambition of 
youth, and might with profit be taught in the schools of to- 
day. There is real humor in the rollicking song called 
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“Johnny Sands” and in the still popular “Billy Boy.” The 
book also contains the reverberating hymn “America,” and 
the inspiring “The Star Spangled Banner” and “Hail Colum- 
bia.” The first verse of a number of the songs together 
with the chorus, where there is one, follows: 


Nettie Moore. 


In a little white cottage, 

Where the trees are ever green, 

And the climbing roses blossom by the door, 
I’ve often sat and listened 

To the music of the birds, 

And the gentle voice of charming Nettie Moore. 


Oh! I miss you Nettie Moore, 

And my happiness seems o’er, 

While a spirit sad around my heart has come; 
And the busy days are long, 

And the nights are lonely now, 

For you’re gone from our little cottage home. 


The Light Canoe. 


They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a heart so warm and true, 

And she’s gone to the lake of the dismal swamp, 
Where all night long by her fire-fly lamp 

She paddles her light canoe; 

Her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 

Her paddle I soon shall hear; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I’ll hide the maid in a cyprus tree, 

When the foot-steps of death draw near. 


The Blue Juniata. 


Wild roved an Indian girl, bright Alfarata, 
Where sweeps the waters of the blue Juniata; 
Swift as an antelope, through the forest going, 
Loose were her jetty locks, in wavy tresses flowing. 
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The Hazel Dell. 


In the Hazel Dell my Nelly’s sleeping, 
Nelly lov’d so long! 

And my lonely, lonely watch I’m keeping, 
Nelly lost and gone; 

Here in the moonlight often we have wander’d, 
Thro’ the silent shade, 

Now where leafy branches drooping downward, 
Little Nelly’s laid. 


All alone my watch I’m keeping 
In the Hazel Dell, 

For my darling Nelly’s near me sleeping, 
Nelly dear, farewell. 


Lilly Dale. 


’"Twas a calm still night, 

And the moon’s pale light, 

Shone soft o’er hill and vale; 

When friends mute with grief, 

Stood around the death bed, 

Of my poor lost Lilly Dale. 

Oh! Lilly, Sweet Lilly, dear Lilly Dale, 

Now the wild rose blossoms o’er her little green grave, 
"Neath the trees in the flow’ry vale. 


Listen to the Mocking Bird. 


I’m dreaming now of Hally, sweet Hally, sweet Hally, 
I’m dreaming now of Hally, 

For the thought of her is one that never dies; 
She’s sleeping in the valley, the valley, the valley, 
She’s sleeping in the valley, 

And the mocking bird was singing where she lies. 


Listen to the mocking bird, 

Listen to the mocking bird, 

The mocking bird still singing o’er her grave, 
Listen to the mocking bird, 

Listen to the mocking bird, 

Still singing where the weeping willows wave. 
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Nellie Gray. 


Down in a pleasant valley, 

A gentle streamlet flows, 
Beside a cottage lovely 

A weeping willow grows; 
Within that cottage dwelling 

A mother bless’d the day 
That gave to her an angel, 

In the form of Nellie Gray. 


Merrily the birds are singing 
At the dawning of each day, 

Joyfully they greet the coming 
Of charming Nellie Gray. 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


There’s a spot that I love, 
There’s a home that I prize, 
Far better than any on earth; 
It is bound to my heart by the holiest ties; 
And I prize, O how fondly its worth! 
’Tis not beauty nor splendor endears it to me, 
O, no! for its grandeur has flown; 
But ’tis fondest affection that binds me to thee, 
My old home, my dear happy home! 
But ’tis fondest affection that binds me to thee, 


My old home, my dear happy, happy home. 
O, my old home, my dear happy home; 

It is fondest affection that binds me to thee, 
My old home, my dear happy home. 


To the West. 


To the west, to the west, to the land of the free, 

Where mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea; 
fruits of the soil; 

Where children are blessings, and he who has most, 

Has aid for his fortune and riches to boast; 

Where the young may exult, and the aged may rest, 

Away, far away, to the land of the west. 


. Tey 
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The Indian’s Prayer. 


Let me go to my home in the far distant land, 

To the scenes of my childhood in innocence blest, 
Where the tall cedars wave and the bright waters flow, 
Where my fathers repose, 

Let me go, let me go, 

Where my fathers repose, 

Let me go, let me go, 


Make Your Mark. 


In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark; 

In whatever path you go, 

In whatever place you stand; 
Make your mark; make your mark! 
Do you delve upon the soil? 

Make your mark; 

Moving swift, or moving slow, 
With a firm and steady hand; 
Make your mark; make your mark! 


Johnny Sands. 


A man whose name was Johnny Sands, 
Had married Betty Hague, 

And tho’ she brought him gold and lands, 
She proved a terrible plague, 

For, Oh! she was a scolding wife, 
Full of caprice and whim, 

He said that he was tired of life, 
And she was tired of him, 
And she was tired of him; 

Says he, “Then I will drown myself, 
The river runs below,” 

Says she, “Pray do you silly elf; 
I wished it long ago.” 

Says he, “Upon the brink I’ll stand, 
Do you run down the hill, 

And push me in with all your might,” 
Says she, “My love I will,” 
Says she, “My love I will.” 
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Billy Boy. 


Oh where have you been, Billy boy, Billy boy, 
Oh where have you been charming Billy? 

I have been to seek a wife, 

She’s the joy of my life, 
She’s a young thing, and cannot leave her mother. 
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THE FLOOD OF 1884 IN THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 
AT PITTSBURGH.* 


Allegheny, Pa., February 8, 1884. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and yesterday (Thursday) the 
big flood was on us. The signal service office had sent out 
telegrams of warning so that the people living in the low 
places or having stores or manufactories there, were in a 
measure, prepared. On Tuesday the rivers began swelling, 
and on Wednesday they reached their highest stage. 
Wednesday morning I had business in Pittsburgh and took 
‘an Ohio Street car to go there. When I got into the car I 
noticed that the floor was wet; I thought the car had just 
been scrubbed, and felt rather indignant that such a 
thing should be done just before starting on the trip. When 
we arrived at the Depots on Federal Street it dawned upon 
me how the car came to be wet. The street was crowded 
with curious people watching the advancing water. The 
Allegheny River was then about half a block from Lacock 
Street, and was steadily creeping up. Innumerable wagons 
were standing about waiting to take people across the 
flood. The drivers were reaping a rich harvest, and their 
shrill cries of “This way to the other side!” filled the air. 
Our car ploughed through the water, the passengers mount- 
ing on the seats until the dry cobble stones were reached 
near the bridge. After attending to my business I went 
back the way that I had come, having the same experience 
as before, with the water a few inches higher. 

When Charlie, our messenger, returned from luncheon 
he told me that the water was coming into his father’s 
house, and that his father had wanted him to stay at home. 
I told him to go home again as soon as John returned from 
his luncheon. When John came back I requested him to go 
to the Grant engine house and telephone to F______ to 
come down so that we would have two persons in the bank 
all the time. 

In the afternoon I went to town again, more out of curi- 
osity than from necessity. I proceeded to the Fort Wayne 





*The writer of this account at the time held an executive position 
in a bank on Ohio Street in Allegheny, and lived in the western end 
of the city. 
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Depot in a street car (that being as far as it went) and then 
pushed through the crowd to Lacock Street, which the water 
had reached. Only one wagon crossed the flood while I was 
waiting and this was considered so dangerous that the po- 
lice on the other side would not allow it to return, as the 
water was almost up to the horses’ heads at the lowest 
point on the street. I saw two teams stuck fast in the 
middle of the flood. Finally a number of men entered the 
water and unhitched the horses and rode them to dry land, 
the wagons being abandoned. Anxiously I waited for a 
craft to take me over. A skiff landed on the side of the 
street close to where I was standing, but before I could get 
near, it had been filled and started. I crossed to the east side 
of the street and a skiff came up and discharged its load and 
as I and many others were about to get in pushed off. At last 
a flatboat came up Robinson Street and landed in front of 
Studer & Frodey’s jewelry store. I made a detour through 
several inches of water and just as I reached the flatboat, a 
skiff came along, so I changed my mind and jumped into 
this and soon we were being pushed and rowed across. As 
we were passing Robinson Street the skiff commenced 
whirling around and going down that street. As most of 
us were standing I felt nervous for a second, and then as 
we caught hold of a telegraph pole and pulled up, and were 
again on Federal Street, I was reassured. We encountered 
several huge cakes of ice and the two abandoned wagons. 
In Collonade Row the windows were lined with people, some 
anxious, others looking down, careless and happy. As we 
passed Renter’s cigar store we saw the cigars and tobacco 
floating in the show windows and the storeroom. On land- 
ing on the bridge we were compelled to walk through the 
water as the people waiting to come to the North Side were 
already crowding on the planks leading from our skiff. 
After crossing the bridge to Sixth Street I was greeted with 
the sight of more wagons waiting for passengers. At first 
I thought the wagons were either to cross the bridge to 
Allegheny, or were for the purpose of taking people around 
to see the flooded district; and I was about proceeding up 
Sixth Street when on looking ahead I saw the water at Penn 
Avenue. I turned back and had barely time to jump into 
a wagon as it was about to start toward Liberty Street. 
Penn Avenue was covered with water and Horne’s retail 
store had perhaps a foot of water on the first floor. On 
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Sixth Street all the buildings were under water for about 
half a square on either side of Penn Avenue. Returning I 
thought it best to avoid the risk of going by way of Sixth 
and Federal streets, so I crossed over the Railroad 
Bridge. Thousands of people were going that way. 
The narrow walk was so crowded with persons leaning over 
the railing watching the water, or going in both directions 
that it was no small matter to get along. 

It was a sight long to be remembered. On the Pitts- 
burgh side everything along the river was under water, 
and on the Allegheny side the only thing to be seen of the 
Pittsburgh & Western Railroad was the telegraph poles. 
In Seibert’s lumber yard the water was almost as high as 
the fence around it. The water extended all the way to 
the West Penn Railroad. 

After we were through for the day at the bank, I made 
a tour of part of the flooded district. On Madison Avenue 
the water extended nearly to South Canal Street. On Wal- 
nut Street it was within about thirty feet of South Canal 
Street. Here I spoke to Joseph Slapnick, a Bohemian custo- 
mer of ours, who owns the property at this corner. He had 
just finished building a row of houses on Walnut Street. 
On Chestnut Street the flood had reached Main Street; and 
that street in both directions was a sheet of water. I 
walked down the West Penn Railroad track and at every 
opening or cross street the water could be seen. On Federal 
Street it was near the West Penn Depot. From Stockton Ave- 
nue at Sherman Avenue the water could be seen lapping 
the walls of the tunnel under the Fort Wayne Railroad. Craig 
Street looked like a canal with skiffs flitting to and fro. 
In the evening I went down to Beaver Avenue and called for 
Piisieasieds , and together we proceeded to Squire Clark’s office. 
The water was in the street at the office, but about an inch 
lower than the sidewalk. It was rising an inch an hour. 

On Thursday morning I made another long tour of the 
flooded district. On Chartiers Street the water was near 
the Salt Works. Manhattan Street, lower Western Avenue 
and Rebecca Street looked like a vast lake. It reminded 
me forcibly of the pictures of inundations I had seen in il- 
lustrated papers in my early boyhood. There was one ex- 
panse of water with houses half submerged, standing out 
like dead trees in a swamp. The newspapers claim that 
this flood was worse than that of 1832, when the river meas- 
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ured thirty-five feet in depth. 

The greatest inconvenience experienced by persons not 
residents of the flooded districts was on account of the stop- 
page of the gas supply. From Wednesday afternoon until 
Saturday there was no gas. Walking the streets in the eve- 
ning was like being in a country town where gas was never 
used. The trip from home to the bank to attend the Fri- 
day evening meeting of our directors was a novel experi- 
ence. On Fayette Street everything was dark, with only 
here and there a faint light glimmering in some window. 
On Western Avenue it was the same. Ohio and Federal 
streets presented a checkered appearance. Here were a few 
houses veiled in Egyptian darkness, and close by one or two 
illuminated by lamps or flickering candles, while the few 
interspersed electric lights cast strong shadows. 

In the bank we used candles and an oil lamp. It was 
comical to see our one tin candlestick and a crockery ink 
bottle with a candle stuck in it. These were not only used 
at the board meeting but in the banking room for three 
dark days. At home we had a candle and an old oil lamp. 
Around this lamp we all clustered trying to read. It hurt 
my eyes so much that I did very little reading until we again 
had gas. 
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LIFE AND SERVICES OF COLONEL HENRY BOQUET 
BY 
HON. EDWARD E. ROBBINS.* 


Among the distinguished men who acted a prominent 
part in the early history of that part of the United States 
lying west of the Alleghany Mountains and between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, between 1754 and the 
Revolution, none, except perhaps Washington and Forbes, 
rendered more inportant services than Colonel Henry Bo- 
quet. It is the purpose of this address to give a brief 
biography of Boquet and a description of the battle of 
Bushy Run, upon which his fame chiefly rests, with some 
comments upon its effect on the civilization of the pre- 
Revolutionary period of our country’s history. 

No extended biography of Boquet is in existence. Little 
is known of his life prior to his coming to America. From 
various sources the following can be stated as the authentic 
facts of his illustrious career so far as preserved. 

Henry Boquet was born at Ralle’, a small Swiss town 
on the northern shore of Lake Geneva in 1719. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the army of the Low Country and 
at nineteen was commissioned ensign. After that he served 
with distinction in the army of the King of Sardinia, in the 
war against France and Spain. In 1748 he entered the Dutch 
service, and was employed by the Prince of Orange in oc- 
cupying the posts lately evacuated by the French in pur- 
suance of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. After this he 
traveled extensively in Italy in company with Lord Middle- 
ton, studying English, and from him he acquired his sur- 
prising knowledge of that language. His letters and papers 
so far as they are preserved show a surprising familiarity 
with English for one who never had left the continent of 
Europe until he was approaching middle age. On his return 
from Italy, Boquet lived several years at The Hague, where 
he industriously studied his profession and cultivated the 
friendship of the learned men of that period. 

The war between England and France, which had 
opened disastrously for England in 1755, made it necessary 
for the English government to send large reenforcements 
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to America. To carry out this program the Royal American 
Regiment was raised for service in the colonies. This body 
consisted of four battalions of 1,000 men each. Fifty of the 
officers might be Protestants of foreign birth, while the en- 
listed men were to be raised largely among the German set- 
tlers in America. This plan was adopted, with the hope 
that it might stir up military enthusiasm among the set- 
tlers. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, the English Ambassador to The 
Hague, persuaded Boquet and his friend, Col. Frederick 
Haldimand, to enter this service. Boquet sailed for America 
in the summer of 1756. During that period the English 
officers were advanced generally by influence. Boqguet, 
however, seems to have gained all his promotions by merit 
and hard service. 

No information is available as to Boquet’s family. His 
name was evidently not a distinguished one in Switzerland, 
nor was his family very prominent. He never married, and 
although his will disposed of a large landed estate, it does 
not mention his heirs or relatives. 

Boquet with several other officers of the Royal Ameri- 
cans arrived in New York in June, 1756. On November 24, 
1756, a battalion of the Royal Americans and two independ- 
ent companies had arrived in Philadelphia, and over these 
Col. Boquet was placed in command, and he applied at once 
to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania for quarters for 
these troops, stating that they were suffering severely from 
the cold and had been “cruelly and barbarously treated.” 
Boquet complained to the government of Pennsylvania, 
which passed an Act of Assembly, authorizing the troops to 
be billeted in the houses of Philadelphia. A controversy 
at once arose between the people, the Assembly and the 
troops, and the government was compelled to ask the As- 
sembly to rescind its action. This early legislation, which was 
so invaluable at that time, created a lasting impression on 
Boquet against the colonies. He never used the power given 
by this law and held it only in terrovem, as appears in his 
subsequent letters. During the winter of 1756 and 1757 
Boquet had no further difficulty with the civil authorities 
of Philadelphia, and to no point in his career does his good 
sense appear to greater advantage than in the manner in 
which he overcame the prejudice of the people of Philadel- 
phia, who were forced to have foreign troops thrust upon 
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them who were affected with smallpox and other diseases. 
As time passed on Boquet became a great figure in society 
in the Quaker City. He was the friend of Chief Justice Allen, 
Attorney General Chew and Dr. William Smith, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania and of Bartram, the botan- 
ist, and many others. 

During the years of 1756 and 1757 little progress was 
made in America by the English arms, but in July, 1757, 
William Pitt became Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
all was changed. The discontent that had heretofore reigned 
in the colonists because they were in constant uncertainity 
as to the amount of military contributions they would be 
compelled to make and the object of the same, that were 
constantly being levied against them, ceased. Pitt under- 
stood the causes of America’s discontent, and knew what 
to do. 

It was now announced that while New England, New 
York and New Jersey were expected to assist in the north- 
ern portions of the country, Pennsylvania and the south 
would be looked to for aid in the conquest of the west. Eng- 
land would provide the arms, munitions, tents and equip- 
ment, and nothing would be required of the colonies, but to 
raise a portion of the troops, pay and clothe them, and that 
Parliament would be urged to reimburse those furnishing 
the funds. Relying on this promise, Pennsylvania went into 
the campaign of 1758 with great vigor, and raised 2700 men 
for the expedition against Fort Duquesne, the strongest 
French fort west of the Alleghany Mountains. This expe- 
dition was put in command of Brig. Gen. John Forbes, a 
Scotch officer of great merit. Col. Boquet, who had been 
sent south, was recalled with the Royal Americans and 
made second in command. The army consisted of 7,000 
men, including 2,600 Virginians under Col. George Wash- 
ington. By July 1, 1758, a large portion of these forces 
under Boquet had arrived at Fort Bedford. The Virginians 
under the command of Washington, then a colonel of the 
Virginia militia, were at Fort Cumberland, thirty miles 
south. Then arose the famous controversy between Boquet 
and Washington over the road that should be taken to Fort 
Duquesne. Washington urged the Braddock road, which 
had been constructed three years before and was followed 
by Braddock to the point of his disastrous defeat at Brad- 
dock’s field, some ten miles from Fort Duquesne, while Bo- 
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quet took a decided stand for the building of a new road 
westward from Bedford by way of Fort Ligonier and Han- 
nastown. Boquet dreaded the old ill-fated road. The de- 
tails of this controversy, which are of record, cannot be re- 
counted here. Letters are in existence reflecting upon 
Washington, which subsequent facts prove were unfair. 
Boquet, however, won the approval of Forbes, and succeeded 
in carrying his point, and the new road was built, known in 
history as the “Forbes Road,” about the exact location of 
which at certain points considerable difference of opinion 
exists to this day. The partisans of the different roads 
were very strong in their contentions as to the various loca- 
tions of this now famous road. 

It was during this march through the wilderness from 
Bedford to Fort Ligonier, that Boquet first displayed his 
genius as an Indian fighter. He was tireless in drilling his 
men. It was said of him “that every afternoon he exercised 
his men in the woods and bushes in a manner of his own in- 
vention, which would be of great service in an engagement 
with the Indians.” 

It was also stated that he dreaded the moral effect, 
that would be produced upon his men by their association 
with the Braddock road, and especially of his ill-fated bat- 
tlefield, upon which lay the bones of the unfortunate dead, 
and he afterwards attributed the success of the Forbes 
expedition, in a great part, to his adoption of the new route. 

Finally on September 9, 1758, Washington came up 
from Wills Creek, now Cumberland, and joined Boquet 
at Bedford and the march over the mountains to Ligonier 
began. 

The laying out of the road and the construction of 
Fort Ligonier were under the immediate direction of Bo- 
quet, although the selection of the site of Fort Ligonier 
and its exact plan was adopted at the suggestion of Wash- 
ington. On these two officers the burden of managing and 
planning the campaign rested because General Forbes was 
so ill that he had to be carried on a litter. It would be un- 
fair, however, to detract anything from the military ability 
of General Forbes, as he was a man of iron will, unconquer- 
able energy and determination, and of superior military 
genius. He was carried to the end of the journey to Fort 
Pitt, and afterward back to Philadelphia, where he died in 
December, 1758, and was buried in chancel of Christ Church. 
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From Ligonier the expedition advanced against Fort 
Duquesne, constructing the Forbes Road by way of Loyal- 
hanna Creek, crossing the same near Beatty Station, thence 
by Hannastown, following Brush Creek and Turtle Creek 
and entering Fort Duquesne November 25, 1758, which had 
been blown up and set on fire the day before by the French, 
and was a smoldering ruin when the troops entered in the 
evening of that day. 

In a letter written from Fort Duquesne by Boquet, on 
the 25th of November, 1758, to Miss Annie Willing, he re- 
lated that the French had burned to the ground and de- 
stroyed the houses and magazines, leaving no covering for 
himself and the troops that accompanied him, and added 
“the glory of our success must after God be allowed to our 
General, who from the beginning took those wise measures 
which deprived the French of their chief strength * * * 
His prudence in all measures in the numerous difficulties 
he had to overcome deserves the highest praise.” 

General Forbes immediately changed the name of Fort 
Duquesne to Fort Pitt in honor of William Pitt. 

Boquet was left in command of Fort Pitt and began 
the reconstruction of the fort. 

This part of Boquet’s life is only given for the purpose 
of throwing light upon his subsequent success at Bushy 
Run, and I pass over his career until the beginning of 1763, 
when we find him in Philadelphia. 

By Boquet’s expedition two well established ways were 
opened across the Alleghany Mountains, the Forbes Road 
and the Braddock Road. Along these two established 
routes settlers began to pour over the mountains and into 
the fertile valleys adjacent to the headwaters of the Ohio. 
These settlers felled the forests and built permanent im- 
provements and began to cultivate the land. Their coming 
drove away the game, and their settlements were perma- 
nent. The Indians began to perceive that these settlements 
meant the complete expulsion of the Indians from all that 
territory ; that they could not live where the white men had 
driven away the game. The settlements along the Great 
Lakes were springing up as far west as Detroit, and the 
same changed conditions were rapidly taking place there, 
to their great astonishment and fear. Pontiac, the most 
sagacious Indian of his day, succeeded in uniting the west- 
ern tribes in an attempt to drive out the white men from 
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all this vast region. His plan has been designated in his- 
tory as “Pontiac’s Conspiracy.” 

It was planned that the attack should be made on all 
the forts and settlers during the harvest season of 1763, 
when not only the settlers should be killed, but their crops 
destroyed, their houses burned, their forts captured, and 
the white race driven completely out of the country. It was 
even Pontiac’s wish that they might be expelled from the 
continent. Pontiac was the principal chief of the Ottawas. 
He was the son of a chief. He possessed courage and elo- 
quence in a preeminent degree. His commanding energy, 
and force of mind and craft, were superior to that of any 
savage of his time. He was to the Indians of his generation 
what Washington was to the Americans. At the time of 
the conspiracy he was about fifty years of age. He had 
commanded the Ottawas at the attack upon Braddock, and 
had gained thereby an enviable reputation for bravery, 
strategy and skill, that made him easily the foremost In- 
dian of his day. He succeeded not only in inducing the 
Ojibwas and Pottawattomas, who were friendly to his tribe, 
by the Wyandots, Sanecas and Delawares and several 
other tribes, fourteen in all, to become parties to his com- 
mon warfare against the white man. The attack upon the 
settlers was so well planned, and so perfectly executed that 
they were not prepared to defend against it. His principal 
assistant was Guyasutha, a chief of the Senecas. Pontiac 
had charge of the attack upon Detroit, the strongest Eng- 
lish post in the west, and Guyasutha led the attack on Fort 
Pitt. Had not Pontiac’s treachery been disclosed to Captain 
Gladwyn, the commander of the fort at Detroit, by a young 
Indian maid with whom he had an acquaintance, and who 
had acquired a warm attachment for him, Detroit doubt- 
less would have been captured. 

On the morning of May 9, 1763, Pontiac began his at- 
tack upon Fort Detroit. Every inhabitant found outside 
of the fort was murdered in cold blood, and at the same 
time all along the frontier of Pennsylvania, from the Great 
Lakes to the southern boundary of Virginia, the Indians 
laid siege to every fort and murdered every settler. Fully 
600 Indians were under the command of Pontiac, in his at- 
tack upon Fort Detroit. He was aided in this attack by 
Canadians, who not only counselled and advised, but fur- 
nished the warriors under Pontiac with food and provisions. 
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On May 4, 1763, Simeon Ecuyer, a brave officer of the 
same nationality as Boquet, was in command of Fort Pitt. 
That day he sent a letter to Major Gladwyn, advising him 
that the fort was surrounded by Indians; and on the 27th 
the attack began on that fort. Ecuyer succeeded in writ- 
ing a letter to Boquet the same day, in which he said: “My 
garrison consists of 330 men all counted, 104 women, 106 
children, total 540 mouths, of whom 420 receive provisions 
from the king.” He added: “We are so crowded in the 
fort that I fear disease and in spite of every care I can- 
not keep the place as clean as I should like. Besides the 
smallpox is among us; and I have therefore caused a hos- 
pital to be built under the drawbridge, out of range of 
musket shot. * * * Iam determined to hold my post, 
spare my men, and never expose them without necessity. 
This, I think, is what you require of me.” 

Every fortified post established or held by the English, 
except Detroit, Fort Pitt and Ligonier, were captured by 
the Indians, and the troops with rare exceptions were mur- 
dered. Le Boeuf, Venango, Presque Isle, La Bay upon Lake 
Michigan, St. Josephs upon the river of that name, Miamis 
upon the Miamis River, Ouchtanon upon the Ouabache, 
Sandusky and Michilimackinac had all been captured, and 
Ligonier and Fort Pitt were entirely cut off from communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. The settlers were driven 
from their homes as far east as Carlisle. Their houses were 
burned, their stock driven away and killed, their crops de- 
stroyed. It seemed as if all the white settlers were doomed 
to be driven back across the Susquehanna, if not ultimately 
across the Delaware. The success had so emboldened the 
Indians, and disheartened the settlers, that nothing ap- 
peared to stand between them and utter extermination. 
Some were murdered in cold blood, others were burned; the 
most cruel, relentless and revengeful punishment was 
visited upon all. 

The cruelty of this campaign was carried to such an 
extent that some of the prisoners captured near Detroit 
were eaten by the Indians at a form of war feast as a super- 
stitious rite, as they considered that this would increase 
their courage and hardihood. Such were the terrible con- 
ditions of the white settlers in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia when Col. Boquet was summoned by Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
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North America, to organize the expedition against the In- 
dians and to rescue Fort Ligonier and Fort Pitt. At that 
time the Commander-in-Chief was almost without an army. 
All the armed forces from Canada had been sent home. 
Nothing remained but to gather the scattered regiments 
together that had lately arrived from the West Indies and 
were sick and diseased from service in the tropics. 

Boquet was at this time colonel of the First Battalion 
of Royal Americans, and had his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. He had a fine knowledge of Indian warfare. His ex- 
perience with Forbes had made him easily the foremost 
Indian fighter of his day. 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst possessed some of the traits of 
Braddock; stern, obstinate and phlegmatic, he refused to 
believe that the Indian uprising was worthy of notice. 

On June 4th Boquet received a letter from Captain 
Ecuyer, which portrayed graphically the real conditions that 
existed at that post, and told of the widespread desolation 
wrought by the Indians. Amherst, on the other hand, 
wrote a characteristic letter, in which he said, among other 
things: “Fort Pitt could never be in any danger from 
such a wretched enemy.” 

Boquet understood the peril of the situation, and ad- 
vised the abandonment of the outlying posts at Venango 
and Le Boeuf, and the concentration of the forces at Fort 
Pitt. This Amherst refused to consider, taking the posi- 
tion that it would induce the Indians to think they were 
more formidable than they really were. Finally on June 
25th Amherst wrote to Boquet that he had ordered the 
42nd and a portion of the 77th Highlanders, consisting of 
214 men, with their officers, to accompany him on an expe- 
dition against the Indians for the relief of Fort Pitt, adding: 
“Should the whole race of Indians take arms against us 
I can do no more.” Boquet had by this time proceeded as 
far as Lancaster, and on receiving this letter replied from 
his encampment near Carlisle on July 3rd, advising his 
commander of the loss of Presque Isle, Le Boeuf and Ve- 
nango. The correspondence shows that Amherst proposed 
the same tactics with the same arrogance that had charac- 
terized Braddock in his Indian warfare. It was at about this 
time that Amherst apparently awoke to the gravity of the 
situation and wrote to Boquet, advising him to inoculate 
the Indians with smallpox, by the use of blankets. This 
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seems to have brought the method of warfare within the 
range of the barbarous, cruel and outrageous methods used 
in the present war by the Germans. Boquet’s reply to this 
suggestion of Amherst’s seemed to discourage such cruel 
methods, but it is recorded that smallpox during the war 
did break out among the Indians who besieged Fort Pitt 
and decimated the Mingoes, Delawares and Shawanese to a 
frightful extent. When Boquet reached Carlisle he found 
every building and house in the little town crowded with 
families driven from their homes by the terror of the In- 
dians; wives made widows, children made orphans, wail- 
ing in anguish and despair. On July 13th he reported to 
his commander that the list of people known to have been 
killed was increasing very fast, that the desolation of so 
many families reduced to the last extremity of want and 
misery, the despair of those who had lost their parents, rela- 
tions and friends and children who filled the streets was 
indescribable. Boquet was full of anxiety for the safety of 
Fort Bedford, Fort Ligonier and Fort Pitt. Capt. Louis 
Qurrey was in command at Bedford, Capt. Archibald Blaine 
at Ligonier and Capt. Simeon Ecuyer at Fort Pitt. Qurrey 
had no garrison worthy the name, and yet the inhabitants 
for many miles around had gathered at the fort for pro- 
tection. No word could be obtained from any of these forts. 
The fate that awaited them can well be imagined by what 
occurred at Venango. This fort was besieged by the In- 
dians. A large body of Senecas gained an entrance under 
the pretense of friendship, fell upon the garrison, murdered 
all of them except Lieut. Gordon, who was burned over a 
slow fire for several successive nights until he died in great 
agony. They then set fire to the fort, burned it to the ground 
and departed. Not a man remained alive to tell the fate 
of Venango. An Indian who took part in this treachery dis- 
closed it afterward. 

Boquet began his march from Carlisle on July 10, 1763, 
leaving behind him a miserable crowd of refugees quartered 
around the fort, who were then in a half-starved condition. 
His little army was composed of the remnant of the 22nd 
and 77th Highlanders who had been weakened by service 
and disease. Sixty of them were too weak to walk and had 
to be transported on wagons. He drove with him 200 head 
of cattle and a 100 sheep for food, with a train of 350 pack- 
horses and a number of wagons bearing supplies for the re- 
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lief of Forts Ligonier and Pitt. His entire military force, 
however, did not include over 500 men counting those 
that were sick and those capable of service. To proceed 
meant new dangers for this little army of weary, worn and 
sick Highlanders unaccompanied by a single provincial sol- 
dier, marching away from the desolation that prevailed on 
the frontier at Carlisle and disappearing in the limitless 
forests to the west, uncertain as to whether they would ever 
reach their destination and rescue Forts Ligonier and Pitt. 

Before them lay the great and unexplored forests in- 
fested with Indians. They knew that ahead of them was 
the battlefield on which Braddock and his soldiers had met 
defeat and where a greater number had been killed eight 
years before than their entire present force. They knew 
that every fort had either fallen or was besieged. They did 
not know that Ligonier and Fort Pitt were yet in the posses- 
sion of the English. Furthermore they were unaccustomed 
to Indian warfare, and no man among them except their 
commander had the slightest conception of the stupendous 
task that confronted them. They arrived at Fort Bedford 
on the 25th of July and learned that 18 settlers had been 
murdered in the immediate neighborhood of the fort, and 
that all the settlers roundabout were gathered there for pro- 
tection. Burned houses and desolation met them on every 
side. They discovered that Ligonier was besieged and that 
it was doubtful whether it could hold out until relief ar- 
rived. 

Boquet also learned that no word had been received 
from Fort Pitt for weeks, other than that it was besieged. 
Here he secured thirty frontiersmen, who were driven in 
from their farms and who agreed to accompany his expedi- 
tion as guides, the Highlanders being unable to penetrate 
the woods without becoming lost. This was the first colonial 
military aid furnished him on an expedition that was con- 
spicuously. for the relief of the settlers. Here he also 
learned that every messenger from Ligonier to Fort Pitt 
had either been murdered or driven back. He immediately 
selected thirty of the Highlanders, with guides, and ordered 
them to push forward with all speed, by unfrequented 
paths, to the relief of Ligonier. These men reached Lig- 
onier the next day after running a gauntlet of Indian fire, 
much to the relief of Blaine, who was holding out against 
great odds. After several days’ rest at Bedford, Boquet 
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himself pushed on for the relief of Ligonier and Fort Pitt. 
The road over the mountains had been roughly built by 
Forbes eight years before. It was difficult to move the 
wagons on account of the rocks, roots and deep washings 
in the road, but Boquet had aided in its construction, and 
knew every foot thoroughly. 

The July sun was exceedingly hot and oppressive. The 
animals could scarcely be urged forward, but marching on 
with all energy and enthusiasm, the expedition reached 
Ligonier on August 2, 1763, and raised the siege. 

I wish to pause long enough here to say that Fort Lig- 
onier had been built near the site of an Indian village by 
Washington, assisted by Col. John Armstrong and Col. Bo- 
quet in 1758, and that part of Forbes’ expedition had win- 
tered there. It was garrisoned until the close of the Whisky 
Insurrection in 1794. It was attacked vigorously by 
the French and Indians just after the disastrous defeat of 
Major Grant at Grant’s Hill, near Fort Duquesne, in 1758. 
It was besieged by the Indians in 1763 most ferociously 
when relieved by Boquet. Washington asserts under his 
own hand, that it was in a battle with the Indians at this 
place that he was in the greatest personal jeopardy in all 
of his long military career; and although the fort was sev- 
eral times attacked, assaulted and besieged, it never sur- 
rendered. It was the home of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, and is 
still the home of a patriotic, stirring, liberty-loving people. 
The Sons of the American Revolution have marked with a 
fitting tablet, erected in the public square at Ligonier, the 
historic events that occurred there, and modern travelers 
passing over the Lincoln Highway may read if they wish 
about its historic importance. 

Boquet arrived at Ligonier on August 2nd and rested 
three days. The report that he received warned him 
that he was in danger of being ambushed, and that the con- 
dition of Fort Pitt was such that he should go 
forward with all speed. Hence he left all his wagons and 
heavy baggage at Ligonier, together with his sick and dis- 
abled men, and such equipage as would impede a rapid 
march to Fort Pitt, and moved forward with his army, now 
reduced to 500 men, a few cattle, with 340 pack horses to 
carry the baggage and provisions that he proposed to take 
with him. He pressed forward with great rapidity, the first 
day covering a distance of seventeen miles. 
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Boquet’s familiarity with the road led him to plan 
carefully about crossing over the defiles at Turtle Creek, 
where the high hills and steep valleys rendered it a point 
formidable for attack from the Indians. He resolved to 
pass through this narrow valley by night. He well knew, 
however, that he could not attempt to do this at the close 
of a day of toil and severe marching, so he endeavored to 
reach Turtle Creek in the afternoon and rest there until 
dark and move forward in the night. At about 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon he reached Bushy Run, a branch of Brush 
Creek, and a halt was ordered. Sentinels were posted at 
different points around the camp and the troops were al- 
lowed to rest under the trees, seeking shade from the 
scorching sun of the hot August afternoon. 

Scarcely had they lain down when a sudden volley of 
musketry in front made every man spring to his feet and 
reach for his rifle. In a few moments the savage war whoop 
sounded, and the rattle of musketry at different points 
warned the men that they were attacked from all sides by 
Indians. The advance line was quickly hurled back 
but the Highlanders formed in companies, and found it an 
easy matter to drive the Indians away. As soon as they 
charged the Indians fired from behind trees bushes and 
rocks, and disappeared. Charging now on one side and now 
on the other, the troops easily chased the Indians away, but 
as soon as they retired they were followed by the Indians 
who poured their fire upon the troops, who were now being 
formed in companies around the horses, baggage and cattle, 
that had been driven to the center of the camp. Boquet 
observed that the savages invariably recoiled before the 
bayonet and ordered a charge wherever the fire was hottest. 
In sections they steadily advanced at different points, and 
were always successful in driving the Indians back, but 
the ring of fire was elastic, springing back to its place the 
moment the pressure was removed. Thus they fought on 
hour after hour, and although the Highlanders carried every 
point upon which they charged, not the slightest ground 
was gained. The Indians continued fighting from behind 
trees and in ambush, following up their assailants as soon 
as they retired. Their assaults became fiercer and bolder 
and their rifle fire more deadly. Had Boquet held his troops 
massed, as Braddock had done seven years before, the con- 
flict would soon have ended in the massacre of his entire 
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command, but he kept them constantly moving from point 
to point, and thus distracted the enemy, and _ suf- 
fered less loss than otherwise would have been the case. Still 
each charge was followed by the loss of some of those in his 
command, and as the commander looked around and saw 
how thickly the woods were strewn with his men, either 
dead or wounded, he grew more distressed, and longed, like 
Wellington at Waterloo, for the setting of the sun. He 
knew that his forces were rapidly melting away, and that 
by this method of warfare his defeat or utter annihilation 
was only a question of time. If he could hold on until dark 
he knew he would have a respite and time to form new plans. 
He was convinced that the Indians would not risk the charge 
of the bayonet in the night, which they held in even greater 
dread than in daylight. As the shadows began to fall and 
darkness came on, the girdle of hostile fire gradually slack- 
ened and finally ceased alltogether, and the silence was only 
broken by the moans and shrieks of the wounded. These 
were carefully gathered together and laid on blankets under 
the trees and surrounded by a barricade of bags of flour and 
baggage, while the dead were left unburied where 
they had fallen. The night that followed was a sad one for 
the weary troops and without fire to cheer their gloom 
they sank to rest upon their arms. The rapid march of 
seventeen miles, followed by seven hours of uninterrupted 
fighting had completely worn out the Highlanders, to whom 
all the scenes, as well as the fighting, were strange and 
new. Forming a circle around their convoy they stretched 
themselves on the ground, ready at the first alarm to spring 
to their feet and renew the conflict. Not a drop of water 
could be procured where they were compelled to encamp. 
This to those who were well was a terrible deprivation on 
that hot August night, but to the wounded, whose thirst 
was increased by their loss of blood, the torture was inde- 
scribable. 

It was a night of anxious suspense and gloomy forebod- 
ings, and as Boquet sat and pondered on his prospects for 
the morrow, in the midst of the wounded, listening only to 
their shrieks and groans, thinking of the melancholy fate 
of Braddock near this spot seven years before, he was 
forced to the conclusion that his situation was perilous and 
perhaps hopeless. He could not advance, and clear the road 
in front at the point of the bayonet, without abandoning his 
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convoy and the wounded, while to stay and defend them was 
certain destruction. Whichever way he turned, defeat or 
disaster seemed inevitable. Still nothing further could be 
done but wait and see what the morning might bring forth. 

It was during this time that he wrote a letter to Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, that was discovered long afterward, which 
shows the characters of the man. I quote it in part: 

“Whatever our fate may be I thought it necessary to give your 
Excellency this early information that you may at all events take 
such measures as you think proper with the Provinces, for their own 
safety, and the effectual relief of Fort Pitt, as in case of another en- 
gagement I fear insurmountable difficulties in protecting and trans- 
porting our provisions, being already so much weakened by the losses 
of this day in men and horses, besides the additional necessity of 
carrying the wounded, whose situation is truly deplorable. 

“I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the assistance I have received 
from Major Campbell during this long action nor express my ad- 
miration of the cool and steady behavior of the troops, who did not 
fire a shot without orders, and drove the enemy from their posts 
with fixed bayonets. The conduct of the officers is much above my 
praises.” 

The short summer night, though long enough to the 
beleaguered force at length passed, and the gray light 
of dawn appeared above the tree tops. But before the 
shadows below had wholly disappeared, the loud tap of the 
drum brought the weary troops to their feet and the next 
moment the forest rang with the war whoop of the savages, 
who still surrounded the camp a few hundred feet distant. 
Rapidly flitting from tree to tree, they closed in on every 
side, and began to renew their fire on the besieged army. 
The Highlanders charged as before and forced them back. 
They disappeared behind the trees only to reappear and 
press harder on the opposite side, and the scenes of the day 
before were repeated again and again, and the savage rush 
was repelled by the steady charge of the bayonet. The 
Indians however, by skulking behind the trees, defeated 
every attempt to bring them into close conflict. By this 
method they avoided serious disaster to themselves, while 
the troops furnished a conspicuous mark. The destructive 
fire of the savages was easier to bear than the burning thirst 
that consumed the men. The long struggle of the previous 
afternoon followed by the hot night, had made their thirst 
most excruciating, and the struggle of the morning inten- 
sified it to such a degree that they were driven to madness, 
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and thought of victory only that they might obtain water. 

Boquet stood in the midst of the field, keeping in touch 
with every movement. He surveyed the scene with a feel- 
‘ng of dread as he clearly saw that unless the nature of the 
conflict was changed, it could have but one termination. 
His little band was so decimated that soon the dead and 
wounded would outnumber the living. Each time that the 
companies returned from a successful charge their num- 
ber was diminished, until their ranks began to assume the 
form of mere skeletons. The gloomy aspect of affairs was 
rendered still more hopeless by the apparent steady increase 
in numbers and boldness of the foes. After leaving the siege 
at Fort Pitt they had come here to the rescue of their savage 
friends, and furnished two strong warriors for every one 
that had been slain. The woods on every side was alive with 
shouting, yelling and screeching demons. Some of the In- 
dians in broken English used insulting vulgarity and pro- 
fanity, yelling from behind trees, taunting the troops and 
making the woods ring. Unable to move either backward or 
forward, on account of his convoy and his wounded, Boquet 
was perplexed and undecided as to what course he should 
take in his now desperate situation. The savages seeing his 
powerlessness grew bolder, pressed closer and closer until 
their bullets hit the horses, causing them to break away 
and run violently among the troops, and even out among the 
Indians. The drivers, unable to control them, sought shelter 
behind the trees and hid wherever they could. These signs 
of disorder Boquet knew, must sooner or later affect the 
morale of his troops and dishearten them. It was then that 
he rose to the situation, and displayed the ability, that dis- 
tinguished him as a great military genius. 

The ground occupied by the troops was a slight emi- 
nence heavily wooded on the top, where the convoy and 
wounded were collected. The Indians, attacking the camp 
on all sides at the same time, rendered this arrangement 
necessary. Two companies had been thrown out in the di- 
rection of Fort Pitt, where the struggle was fiercest. Bo- 
quet conceived the idea that if he could draw the Indians 
into a compact mass, and lead them to believe that they were 
charging to success, and then fall upon them with the bay- 
onet, he could overwhelm and defeat them. To execute this 
military strategy he ordered two companies to fall back 
within the circle, and the companies that held either side to 
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deploy as skirmishers as if to close the gap opened by the 
retreat. The movement thus made would, he believed, be 
considered by the savages as the retreat of his whole army. 
Two other companies withdrawing were directed to fall 
back until by the movement they got under cover of the hill, 
where concealed, they were to wheel and quickly make a 
circuit in the woods and then fall on the flank of the savages 
by a bayonet charge, if, as Boquet supposed, the Indians 
would rush forward to attack the camp through the line of 
skirmishers. In the meantime he had moved two other com- 
panies to the opposite side and placed them in ambush on 
the other flank. The ruse succeeded, the Indians who ob- 
served the retreating movement and the skirmish line giving 
way, pressed forward and seeing that they had a clear front, 
rushed forward in great numbers. The few left to hold the 
line had gradually retired, until they had drawn their pur- 
suers opposite the two companies that had marched back 
around the hill to attack them on the flank. The companies 
to the left, under Maj. Campbell, moved forward at double 
quick and came down from behind the hill upon the savages 
with a fierce bayonet charge. The Indians were completely 
taken by surprise. They wheeled and met the charge firmly 
and actually for a time halted the Highlanders. The other 
two companies on the right fired from the bushes an en- 
filading volley and charged forward with fixed bayonets. 
The Indians were dumbfounded and thrown into con- 
sternation, by being attacked on both flanks. They be- 
came terror stricken and fled, leaving on the battlefield sixty 
warriors dead, besides a large number of wounded whom 
they carried away with them. The charge was followed up 
by the troops with great vigor, and in a few moments, not 
an Indian was to be seen on that side of the camp. The In- 
dians on the other side of the circle, seeing the slaughter 
of their companies, fled in consternation from the battlefield. 

Thus ended the Battle of Bushy Run, fought on the 
5th and 6th of August, 1763, and the road to Fort Pitt was 
open. It is singular that the only two severe battles fought 
around the two forts, Pitt and Detroit, in this war, should 
have had names so similar—Bushy Run and Bloody Run. 
They were alike however in name only, for in the latter the 
indians defeated the English and Americans with great 
slaughter. Bushy Run was the first great victory won by 
the white man over the Indian. Parkman, describing it, 
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said: “The battle of Bushy Run was one of the best-con- 
tested actions ever fought between white men and Indians.” 
How many dead and wounded Indians were carried off is 
unknown, but three chiefs lay dead at the point where the 
final charge occurred. 


The victory did not come too soon, for Boquet found 
when he assembled his troops that out of less than 400 
effective men who entered the battle, fifty had been killed 
outright, sixty wounded, many of whom died afterwards, 
being over one-fourth of his entire command. The camp on 
that August afternoon presented a sad appearance. Bo- 
quet surveyed the bloody and trampled field and felt that his 
little force had scarcely escaped a terrible doom. Over 100 
of his brave Highlanders lay scattered around, some 
stretched in death, and others reclining against logs and 
trees, bleeding from their wounds. This loss prevented 
him from taking up his march and pressing forward to Fort 
Pitt. He was compelled to remain four days, during which 
time he dug graves under the trees for the dead, and 
constructed litters upon which to carry the wounded. The 
Indians he left to rot where they fell. On the fourth day 
he took up his march with the remnant of his little army, 
carrying the wounded with him, for the relief of Fort Pitt, 
where he arrived on August 9th. His arrival at Fort Pitt 
found the garrison on the verge of starvation. It is true 
that over the log enclosure the English flag was still flying, 
which was a welcome sight to the weary troops, and they 
in turn brought joy to the distressed garrison. It would 
have been impossible for Fort Pitt to hold out forty-eight 
hours longer, and had it fallen, dominion over the whole 
region from Bedford west would probably have been 
changed. 


The importance of the battle of Bushy Run was 
far reaching. It established the dominion of England 
permanently throughout Western Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Maryland. It cleared the forests of savage warfare and 
brought about a permanent peace. It completely disheart- 
ened the Indians, it broke up the coalition formed by Pon- 
tiac, and for the time being completely disheartened and 
discouraged the wily Guyasutha. In fact, it may be fairly 
stated, without exaggeration, judged by results, that it was 
the greatest victory ever won by white men over Indians. 
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As a result of this battle, Boquet, who always showed 
a fine grasp of every situation in which he was placed, fol- 
lowed up his success by marching the next year into the 
heart of the Indian Territory, as far as the Muskingum 
Valley in the present State of Ohio, and received from the 
Indians 206 white men, women and children who had been 
held in captivity, and made treaties with all the Indians 
that had been engaged in Pontiac’s Conspiracy. This re- 
sulted in a permanent peace and established finally his repu- 
tation as not only a great soldier, but as the greatest diplo- 
matic genius of our colonial period. 

He returned to Fort Pitt, where he remained for some 
time, and then proceeded to Philadelphia, where he was sig- 
nally honored by the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, as 
is shown by the following written testimonial, and his re- 
ply thereto: 


“IN ASSEMBLY, JANUARY 15, 1765, A. M. 
To the Honorable HENRY BOQUET, Esq,., 


Commander-in-Chief of His MAJESTY’S Forces in the 
Southern Department of AMERICA: 


The Address of the Representatives of the Freemen of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met: 
SIR: 

The representatives of the freemen of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in general assembly met, being informed that you intend 
shortly to embark for England, and moved with a due sense of the 
important services you have rendered His Majesty, his northern 
colonies in general, and to this Province in particular, during our 
late wars with the French and barbarous Indians, in the remarkable 
victory over the savage enemy, united to oppose you, near Bushy 
Run, in August 1763, when on your march for the relief of Pittsburgh, 
owing, under God, to your intrepidy and superior skill in command, 
together with the bravery of your officers and little army; as also 
in your late march to the country of the savage nations, with the 
troops under your direction; thereby striking terror through the 
numerous Indian tribes around you; laying a foundation for a lasting 
as well as honourable peace with them, and rescuing, from savage 
captivity, upwards of two hundred of our Christian brethren, prisoners 
among them; these eminent services and your constant attention to 
the civil rights of His Majesty’s subjects in this Province, demand, 
Sir, the grateful tribute of thanks from all good men; and therefore, 
we, the representatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, unanimously 
for ourselves, and in behalf of all the people of this Province, do re- 
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turn you most sincere and hearty thanks for these your great serv- 
ices, wishing you a safe and pleasant voyage to England, with a kind 
and gracious reception from His Majesty. 
Signed, by order of the House, 
‘JOSEPH FOX, Speaker,’” 


Colonel Boquet’s answer was as follows: 


“To the Honourable the Representatives of the Freemen of the 
Province of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met: 


Gentlemen: 

With a heart impressed with the most lively sense of gratitude, 
I return you my humble and sincere thanks for the honour you have 
done me in your polite address of the 15th of January, transmitted 
me to New York by your speaker. 

Next to the approbation of His Sacred Majesty, and my superior 
officers, nothing could afford me higher pleasure than your favour- 
able opinion of my conduct in the discharge of those military com- 
mands with which I have been intrusted. 

Gratitude as well as justice demand of me to acknowledge that 
the aids granted by the legislature of this Province and the constant 
assistance and support afforded me by the honourable the Governor 
and Commissioners in the late expedition, have enabled me to recover 
so many of His Majesty’s subjects from a cruel captivity, and be the 
happy instrument of restoring them to freedom and liberty. To you, 
therefore, gentlemen, is the greater share of that merit due, which 
you are generously pleased on this occasion to impute to my services. 

Your kind testimony of my constant attention to the civil rights 
of His Majesty’s subjects in this Province, does me singular honour, 
and calls for the return of my warmest acknowledgments. 

Permit me to take this public opportunity of doing justice to 
the officers of the regular and provincial troops and the volunteers 
who have served with me, by declaring that under Divine Providence 
the repeated successes of His Majesty’s arms against a savage enemy 
are principally to be ascribed to their courage and resolution and to 
their perseverance under the severest hardships and fatigue. 

I sincerely wish prosperity and happiness to the Province, and 
have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, Gentlemen, 

Your Most obedient and most humble servant 
HENRY BOQUET. 
February 4, 1765.” 


The Assembly recommended Boquet to the king for 
promotion, but there was great doubt whether, as an alien, 
he was capable by law of holding higher rank. It was prob- 
ably for this reason, that on March 3, 1765, he was natural- 
ized by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
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with a late act of Parliament. Still he hardly hoped for 
promotion, as appears from the following letter to Benja- 
min Chew, the Attorney General of Pennsylvania, which 
must have been written some time in March of that year: 
“My good friend must be the first to know the unexpected 
favor said to have been conferred upon me by His Majesty, 
in appointing me Brigadier-General, as I have it not from 
authority, but by private letters of my friends, dated Feb. 
13th, I would not choose any one but you to be acquainted 
with it.” The good news was confirmed to everybody’s sat- 
isfaction. 

Boquet expected to be called to England, but he was 
ordered to Pensacola instead, to take command of the king’s 
forces in the Southern Department of America. He arrived 
at this most unhealthy post on August 23, 1765, the deadliest 
season of the year. He there contracted yellow fever and 
on September 2nd was dead, “lamented by his friends and 
regretted universally.” He sleeps in an unknown and un- 
marked grave in the vicinity of Pensacola. The battlefield 
upon which was accomplished an event that had such 
a portentious bearing upon our future, is also unmarked. 
The traveler who views the two farms over which the battle 
was fought will look in vain for any mark or monument to 
show the place or disclose the events that occurred there. 
Publicity should be given to the character of Boquet by a 
proper monument, as he was not only a great military 
genius and Indian fighter, but he also possessed good 
sense and diplomatic accumen to a remarkable degree. In- 
‘deed he is worthy of a splendid monument at the hands of 
the people of Western Pennsylvania, and the battlefield of 
Bushy Run should no longer go unmarked and uncommem- 
orated. The time has arrived when this long neglected 
service should be performed and a suitable monument erect- 
ed on the battlefield of Bushy Run that would alike com’ 
memorate that event and perpetuate the name and fame 
of Brig. Gen. Henry Boquet. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 


144—Autograph-Album 
used by the late Mrs, Eliza Horner Gordon in 1851. 
Presented by Miss Ilka M. Stotler. 
145—Toys 
Two dolls, cradle, table and chairs brought from Harrisburg 
by the late Mrs. Eliza Horner Gordon in 1852. 
Presented by Miss Ilka M. Stotler. 
146—Frame 


containing the original address delivered on October 10th, 
1918 on the occasion of the American Soldiers’ entrance into 
the Fortress of Vaux, France, 
Signed by the commander, and stamped with 
the seal of Fort De Vaux. 
Presented by Dr. Jane Craven. 
147—List of Flags 


in vaules at Pennsylvania State Arsenal, belonging to organ- 
izations of Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Presented by Thomas M, Montgomery, 
State Librarian, Harrisburg, Penna. 
148—Ancient Spinning-Wheel 
used by the Dewalt family of Westmoreland County in 1720 
in “growing their own flax, from which they spun their 
linens, and also made their blankets and woolen garments.” 
Loaned by Miss Grace I. Irwin. 
149—Frame 
containing a photographic reproduction of a map of Pitts- 
burgh in 1795. 
Presented by Mr. Samuel Bailey, Jr. 
150—Silk Tobacco Pouch 
belonging to General Longstreet, taken from his trunk, after 
the capture of his baggage train on the morning of the 6th 
of April, 1865. Captured by the 140th Reg. 1st Div. 2nd 
Army Corps, Captain William A. F. Stockton commanding. 
Presented by Miss Alice Lathrop. 


151—Old English Meat Jack 
By request of the late Mrs. Heppie Wilkins Hamilton, this 
old English Meat-Jack which was brought from England to 
Pittsburgh by her parents in 1846, was presented to The 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, by 
Miss Mary Wilkins. 
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152—Historic Cane 
made from a piece of wood taken from old Lafayette Hall 
birthplace of the Republican Party in Pittsburgh. 
Presented by Mr. H. P. Dilworth 
153—Ancient Lantern 
used at Fort MacIntosh, in 1778. 
Presented by the Misses Louise and Mary Dippold. 
154—-Swift 
for carding flax, used by pioneer settlers in the Sewickley 
Valley in 1780. 
Presented by the Misses Louise and Mary Dippold. 
155—Spinning Wheel 
used by pioneer settlers in the Sewickley Valley in 1780. 
Presented by the Miss:s Louise and Mary Dippold. 
156—Cradle 
used by pioneer settlers in the Sewickley Valley in 1780. 
Presented by the Misses Louise and Mary Dippold. 
157—Woolreeds 
used by pioneer settlers in the Sewickley Valley in 1780. 
Presented by the Misses Louise and Mary Dippold. 
158—Old Wooden-Skates 
used by pioneer settlers in the Sewickley Valley in 1780. 
Presented by the Misses Louise and Mary Dippold. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CIVIL WAR LETTER 


Miss Alice Lathrop has presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania the following very interesting letter of Captain 
William A. F. Stockton, written the day after Lincoln’s assassination 
and six days after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, from his camp 
near the place of surrender. 


April 15th, 1865. 
Hd. Qrs. 140th Reg. 
Dear Cousin: 

The 2nd Corps has just returned from Clover Hill, the scene of 
the surrender of the Confederate forces under Gen. Lee. We are now 
located at or near Burksville, Va,, a small village at the junction of 
the Danville and Lynchburg R. R. We will refit and rest our wearied 
troops. The late campaign is characterized with many hardships and 
well earned conquests. The Soldiers of the rank and file have shown 
that they are equal to any force the Confederacy can bring to bear 
against them. I think I can safely and truly say, that we have seen 
the last ditch, in the old Dominion State. I cannot here, depict to 
you the great joy that was manifested, when it became known that 
the enemy was hemmed round, on all sides. We did not expect a 
surrender, but on the contrary, a bloody engagement. On the eventful 
morning of the 9th of April, as usual the 140th P. V. was ordered to 
deploy as skirmishers and advance upon the enemy. I had advanced 
my line almost two miles, when I found the Confederate pickets 
posted on the side of a sloping hill, not far distant from Fairfax 
Court-House, (Appomattox), The soldiers opened fire upon the enemy 
and drove them to their works. While advancing I met a flag of truce 
from the Confederates, which caused me to order a halt on my whole 
line. I immediately sent for General Miles, Commander of our Divi- 
sion, who sent for General Humphreys, who sent for General Meade, 
who sent for General Grant. General Grant in about one half hour 
from the time the flag of truce made its first appearance rode to the 
front, and met General R. E. Lee, about one hundred yards in front 
of my lines. I am proud to say that the 140th Reg. entertained the flag 
of truce that surrendered the long vaunted army of the Confederacy 
under General Lee. And again let me repeat to you here, that the last 
gun fired in front of the Old-Iron-Second Corps, was aimed by the 140th 
Reg. For two days and nights, by order of Gen. Humphreys, we 
occupied the post of honors as the last skirmishers, and then the great 
guard between the two armies. Being in Command of my Regiment 
this afforded me many privileges of visiting the Confederates in their 
camps and talking to them personally, conspicuous among whom were 
Generals Lee, Heth, Longstreet, Mahone, Perry and Pickett. And 
let me say that General Lee is one of the most commanding and fine 
looking General Officers that I have ever seen and I do not wonder 
at the Confederate troops loving and idolizing him; he is so very 
kind and just. 

On the 6th of this month our Brigade captured Gen’s Longstreet 
and Mahone’s baggage-train, and as usual, our Regiment being on the 
skirmish line, had of course first chance to plunder the baggage. I 
jumped into Gen. Longstreet’s wagon and took possession of his trunk, 
the effects of which I have in store for future curiosity. I have also 
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his tobacco-pouch, presented to him by some lady in Richmond, this 
I would love very much to send to you. 

There is a very queer rumor in the army this evening that Presi- 
dent Lincoln is dead, and that he was assassinated in Ford’s Theatre 
by some masked men, also that Secretary Seward was also killed and 
Vice President Johnson. We do not place any credence in the report 
and believe it to be one of the army hoaxes, so often floating in the air. 
The paper I write this letter to you on, is some of the paper I took out 
of General Longstreet’s portfolio, and when you know I write this 
letter on the lid of a cracker box, placed on my knees, vou will make 
all allowance for my penmanship. Oh yes before I close this letter 
I must tell you that I had my horse shot under me in the engagement 
of the 11th Inst, and I know you will not think me egotistical, when 
I say that General Miles and Staff have recommended me for a Brevet. 

The loss of the 140th since the commencement of the campaign 
is one hundred and twenty-eight in killed, wounded and taken prisoners. 

Be sure and remember me very kindly to Grandmother and Mrs. 
Schoonmaker’s family. 

Your cousin, 
Wm. A, F. S. 





EMERGENCY PASSPORT ISSUED DURING THE GREAT WAR. 


Miss Ilka M. Stotler has sent the Society the following passport, 

formerly the property of Mrs. Eliza Horner Gordon. 

“Embassy 
of the 
United States of America, 
at No. 571 
Vienna, Austria 

I the undersigned, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

of the United States of America 
hereby request all whom it may concern 
to permit Mrs. Eliza Horner Gordon, 
a Citizen of the United States safely 
and freely to pass, and in case of 
need to give her all lawful Aid and 


Obverse side of Passport 


“No. 648 Protection. 
Vista buono par Given under my hand and the 
il Regno d'Italia Seal of the Embassy of the United 
States at Vienna, Austria, the elev- 
Vienna, 22 Settembre, 1914 enth day of September, in the year 
of 1914, and of the Independence of 
Italian seal and the United States the one hundred 
coat of arms and thirty-ninth 
Signed 
K. Reggente la Cancellerio Frederic C. Penfield, 
Consolare della R. United States Ambassador.” 
Ambassiata e Italia” Description and Signature of 


Bearer follows. 








